Johnsons tricks of body.
[A.D.1739.
one of the legs, which the patient draws after him like an ideot. If the hand of the same side be applied to the breast, or any other part of the body, he cannot keep it a moment in the same posture, but it will be drawn into a different one by a convulsion, notwithstanding all his efforts to the contrary.1 Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, was of a different opinion, and favoured me with the following paper.
' Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are improper'y called convulsions *. He could sit motionless, when he was told so to do, as well as any other man ; my opinion is that it proceeded from a habit which he had indulged himself in, of accompanying his thoughts with certain untoward actions, and those actions always appeared to me as if they were meant to reprobate some part of his past conduct Whenever he was not engaged in conversation, such thoughts were sure to rush into his mind; and, for this reason, any company, any employment whatever, he preferred to being alone 2. The great business of his life (he said)
1 According to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 'Every person who knew Dr. Johnson must have observed that the moment he was left out of the conversation, whether from his deafness or from whatever cause, but a few minutes without speaking or listening, his mind appeared to be preparing itself. He fell into a reverie accompanied with strange antic gestures; but this he never did when his mind was engaged by the conversation. These were therefore improperly called convulsions, which imply involuntary contortions ; whereas, a word addressed to him, his attention was recovered. Sometimes, indeed, it would be near a minute before he would give an answer, looking as if he laboured to bring his mind to bear on the question.' (Taylor's Reynolds, ii. 456). ' I still, however, think,' wrote Boswcll, ' that these gestures were involuntary; for surely had not that been the case, he would have restrained them in the public streets ' (Boswell's Hebrides, under date of Aug. ii, 1773, note). Dr. T. Camp-
bell,  in   his Diary of a   Visit   to England,  p. 33, writing of Johnson on   March   16,   1775,   says:—'He has the aspect of an idiot, without the faintest ray of sense gleaming-from any one feature—with the most awkward garb, and unpowdered grey wig, on one side only of his head— he is for ever dancing the devil's jig, and sometimes he makes the most driveling   effort   to   whistle   some thought in his   absent  paroxysms.1 Miss   Burncy  thus   describes  him when she first saw him in  1778 :— 'Soon after we were seated this great man entered.   I have so true a veneration for him that the very sight of him inspires me with  delight  and reverence, notwithstanding' the cruel infirmities to which  he is subject ; for he has almost perpetual convulsive movements, either of his hands, lips, feet, or knees, and sometimes of all. together.'     Mme. D'Arblay's Diary, \. 63.   Sce/iM/, under March 30, 1783, Boswell's note on Johnson's peculiarities.
3 ' Solitude,' wrote Reynolds,   * to him was horror ; nor would lie ever
\vas                                                                                                 ofmit returning thanks to this learned gentleman for the very-handsome manner in which he has in that letter been so good as to speak of this work. BOSWELL.
